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ANGEROUS WARNING 



By Martin Lanen 



WINDY PRESCOTT saw the familiar, 
buckskin clad figure on the rain-gutted 
ridge just as the wagon came up out of the 
gulch onto the prairie. He whipped the horses 
across the Bat toward the river, hoping his 
Uncle Jabe hadn't noticed the young Indian, 
who sat on his pony, watching them. But at 
that moment, he felt the old man cautiously 
slide the rifle off his knees. 

Windy got a queer feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. All that talking he'd done, to persuade 
Uncle Jabe that nowadays the Indians were 
friendly, hadn't been convincing. The white- 
headed old man still had his ideas and opinions 
of the West and its Indians, even though he 
had been away for nearly fifteen years. It 
would take something stronger than talk to 
change him ! 

Somehow Windy kept his eyes away from 
Chi-wag-i, the young Indian, who was his good 
friend. His heart pounded violently, and his 
mind sought a way to handle the situation. 
When the rifle barrel came up past his line 
of vision, unsteadily searching out its target. 
Windy acted out of desperation. 

He pulled on the reins deliberately hard, and 
with a suddenness that set the horses 'twisting 
in their harness. The wagon veered out of the 
muddy trail. The front wheels hit the rocks and 
brush with a bounce. Uncle Jabe grabbed at 
the wagon seat. The gun slide down beneath 
his boots. Windy saw Chi-wag-i whirl his pony 
back over the ridge out of sight. 

Old Jabe's face showed concern. His white 
mustache bobbed up and down and sputtering 
sounds came from behind it. His pale eyes 
flashed at Windy. 

"Yuh spoiled my aim, and on purpose, too— 
or I'm a green polecat!" 

Windy's young face was sober. "Sure I did, 
Uncle Jabe, That Indian was my best frieftd! 
What do you think he thought of being aimed 
at? He probably came out from Red Feather 
to welcome me back! He knew I went to Call's 
City to meet you and bring you on out here." 

The old man leaned toward young Windy, 
astonishment on his. face. "That's just it! He 
knew it and he's following us for no good pur- 




pose!; Likely wants to rob us of our vittles." 

Windy shoulders sagged. He turned the 
horses and sent them back into the wagon road, 
feeling very upset. What use was there in try- 
ing to persuade Uncle Jabe that he'd lived past 
the days of hostile redmen. To the old man 
the West still meant lurking danger from 
painted warriors! Windy sighed. Perhaps his 
mother had been wrong in wanting to have 
Uncle Jabe live with them. It certainly looked 
as if he would spell trouble in the town of 
Red Feather ! 

Red Feather was practically an Indian settle- 
ment. There were as many Indian dwellings as 
there were log cabins. Nice people lived in each 
one. Men like Tica-lo, Piki, and Old Joe. Boys 
like Chi-wag-i, his good friend. 

He looked back over his shoulder. Maybe 
Chi-wag-i was no longer his friend. He wouldn't 
blame him a bit I 

WINDY turned the team at the river and 
drove along the muddy banks toward 
the ford. Red Feather was only seven miles 
beyond the ford, and soon Uncle Jabe would 
be under his mother's watchful eye. Windy 
breathed a breath of relief for that. 

Uncle Jabe gave the muddy waters of the 
river a baleful look. The banks were slick with 
the last traces of a flood. 

"Don't know as I like crossin' floods too 
well,* neither I" he mumbled. "Never could 
swim." 

"River looks about normal to me. Uncle 
Jabe," Windy assured him. "It was probably 
high yesterday, but you can see how it has gone 
down." 

Uncle Jabe's mustache bobbed. He looked 
toward the ridge again and shifted his rifle. "If 
it turns out that the varmint behind us ain't 
friendly like yuh think, Windy, it'd put us at a 
disadvantage, crossin' a rilin' river. Yuh tend to 
the crossin*. I'm keepin' my eyes peeled." 

Windy halted the wagon a moment at the ford 
to rest the horses. Then he started the team into 
the water. For a while Uncle Jabe's attention 
was focused upon the muddy water that sloshed 
against the legs of the animals, and swirled 
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through the wheels ai Windy kept it slowly 
rolling out into the stream. 

Suddenly there was a yell from the direction 
of the ridge. Windy glanced back, his heart 
somersaulting. Why hadn't Chi-wag-i stayed 
out of sight I 

Uncle Jabe looked back, too. He made a grab 
for the rifle he had barely set aside, 

Chi-wag*i was down low over his pony's neck, 
running the animal toward them. He was gestur- 
ing and waving and shouting, but Windy 
couldn't hear because of the noisy stream. 

"Friendly, huh!" Uncle Jabe yelled. "I had 
him figured right!" and he lifted the rifle. 

Windy cracked the whip over the horses with 
the intention of making them leap suddenly, 
enough to lurch the wagon a bit and make Uncle 
Jabe grab the wagon seat again. The horses 
lunged at the snap of the whip, straight out into 
the muddy stream — and sank into water up to 
their necks. 

The front end of the wagon tipped toward the 
hole in the river, too. Uncle Jabe's rifle flew out 
of his hand and went over the side of the wagon. 
He clutched the seat, eyes bulging, watching the 
frantic plunging of the team as the animals tried 
to keep their noses up. 

"The bottom's out of the river ! The flood took 
out the bottom 1" Windy cried a warning. 

Uncle Jabe's mustache quivered, "Do some- 
thing, boy!" 

THERE was only one thing to do. Windy 
hugged close against the front of the wag- 
on, keeping away from the plunging animals, as 
he went into the water. He felt for the pin that 
held the double-tree to the tongue of the wagon. 
If he could only get the horses free of the wagon I 
Windy got his fingers under the top of the 
pin and pulled. The plunging of the horses 
brought the pin up slightly and then drew it 
back into place, pinching his fingers. He almost 
cried out in pain. Then Windy gave another tug, 
straining back with all his might. The pin came 
up out of the double-tree and it slid along the 
tongue. 

The horses, finding themselves free at their 
heels, lunged against the breast straps. The 
neck yoke came off the wagon tongue and the 
team scrambled together for solid footing. 

The wagon rocked crazily. It tipped toward 
the muddy water, causing Windy to lose his 
hold. He plunged into the stream headlong, cry- 
ing, "Look out, Uncle Jabe!" 

He came up in time to see the old man slide 
across the seat. Uncle Jabe hit the water just 
as the wagon slid on down the hole. Windy be- 
gan to swim. 



Uncle Jabe came up out of the water, sputter- 
ing. There was a wild look in his eyes and his 
mustache was the muddy color of the river. He 
had lost his hat and his white hair had changed 
color, too. Then Windy remembered he couldn't 
swim, and started for him. 

He had almost reached the old man when 
something passed between them, sending a 
shower of water over Windy's head. With 
smarting eyes, he saw Chi-wag-i's pony swim- 
ming. Then he saw that Chi*wag-i was clinging 
to the horse's neck with one brown arm. He had 
a grip in Uncle Jabe's muddy-colored hair and 
was towing him shoreward. 

Windy grinned and made for the other bank. 
He helped Chi-wag-i s get his gasping uncle upon 
the solid earth. 

Uncle Jabe was staring at Chi-wag-i. Between 
gasps of exasperation and amazement he sput- 
tered. "Windy, boy! He pulled me out! The 
redskin saved my bloomin' hide!" 

Windy grinned and sat down beside his uncle. 
Chi-wag-i sat down, too. But the young Indian's 
face was sober. Windy knew he was thinking 
about the rifle he had seen pointed in his 
direction, 

"Sure, Uncle Jabe," Windy agreed. "Chi-wag-i 
is that kind, that's why he's my best friend." 

"Yeah," Uncle Jabe muttered, still wondering. 

"And his people at Red Feather are my 
friends, too. And they are your friends, Chi-wag-i 
just proved it, didn't he?" 

The old man shook his head slowly, unbeliev- 
ingly. There was an ashamed look on his face. 

"Fifteen years and look what's happened to 
my West!" His voice sounded amazed. "I guess 
I've got to spend the rest of my days plumb- 
peaceful like!" 

rNCLE JABE stretched out his hand. *If 
you're the friend Windy thought yuh was, 
guess yuh might have come to meet him 'cause 
yuh knew about that hole. Might be yuh tried 
to save us this trouble. Did ya', Injun?" 

Chi-wag-i nodded. "Me find out about bad 
river. Tell friend, but too late." 

Uncle Jabe kept his hand outstretched until 
Chi-wag-i face lost its soberness and he began 
to smile. The young Indian took Uncle Jabe's 
hand as the white man's token of friendliness. 

And then Uncle Jabe said something that 
made Windy feel mighty good. 

"A Westerner never forgets a favor, friend," 
he told Chi-wag-i, heartily, the corners of hla 
mustache twitching damply. "No, siree ! Never.'* 
And Windy knew he meant it. 

THE END 
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